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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 


Your final issue of World Week for 
the semester will be dated May 20. In 
addition to the usual features, it will 
include the following special groups of 
articles: 

(1) Our World of 1953: What are 
the events of this present school year 
that will be remembered in our history 
books? What do these events portend 
for the months ahead? 

(2) Scholastic Awards: a number of 
outstanding selections from Scholastic 
Awards in art, photography, and writ- 
ing will be presented. Other selections 
will be found in the May 20 issues of 
other Scholastic weekly magazines 
(Junior Scholastic, Senior Scholastic, 
Practical English) and in the May issue 
of Literary Cavalcade. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


For all classes: Semester Review Test 
(see box in next column). 

World History: “Newsmakers,” p. 4; 
news pages, pp. 5-7 and 15; Korea 
unit, esp. pp. 8. 

World Geography: Korea unit, esp. 
p. 9; crossword puzzle (rivers), p. 16. 

American History, Problems of De- 
mocracy: “Newsmakers” (Stevenson), p. 
4; news pages; Korea unit, esp. p. 10: 
“Good Citizens” (Korea G. I.’s), p. 20. 

Civics, Citizenship: “Good Citizens,” 
p. 20. 

Personal Guidance: “Ask Gay Head,” 
p. 21. 

Moral and Spiritual Values: “How 
Would You Solve it?” p. 22. 


Unit: KOREA (pp. 8-10) 


“Newsmakers” (p. 4) includes a 
sketch of the controversial president of 
the Republic of Korea, Syngman Rhee. 

“World News in Review” reports the 
progress of truce talks in Korea. 

Page 8: Background to the war in 
Korea. Korea as a past victim of im- 
perialism and as a divided country after 
World War II. 





an end-of-term current affairs test. 





How to Use the Semester Review Test 


On pages 11-14 appears World Week’s semi-annual Semester Review 
Fest. It is placed at the center fold of the magazine. Note that it is divided 
into a “Quiz Section” (pp. 11-12) and a “Skills Section” (pp. 13-14). 
Here are some suggestions for use of this Test: 

1. Some teachers prefer to use the quiz separately from the magazine as 


2. Students can be given a week end or a few days to work out the 
entire Test with the aid of back issues of World Week. 

3. Particular parts of the Test can be assigned to various groups in the 
class. Each reports its results to the whole class. 

4. Assign those quiz or skill questions which you feel are most suited 
to the needs and abilities of your class. Scoring can be arranged as desired, 
or the work can be done at home as a review. 








Page 9: Korea as a battleground. The 
effect of the fighting on Korea’s people, 
industries, and living standards. Korean 
geography. Problems to be solved when 
the war is over. 

Page, 10: What do the truce talks 
mean as far as the Communist threat 
to Asia and the world are concerned? 
The implications are discussed. 

Page 20: The citizenship article fits in 
with the unit. It is a story of G.I. gen- 
erosity in adopting 200 homeless 
Korean children. 

Note: There is no workbook page on 
the unit in the issue. However, several 
parts of the Semester Review Test, 
especially Group II, “In the Far East,” 
on page 12, include questions applying 
to Korea. See also “Quiz on Korea,” on 
page 2-T, following lesson plans for 
Korea unit. 


Lesson Assignments 

1. Page 8: (1) What is meant by the 
“38th parallel”? What part did it have 
in the Korean War? (2) How was 
Russia responsible for making Korea 
a divided country? (3) How did the 
Korean War start? 

2. Page 9: (1) Tell how the Korean 
War affected Korea’s (a) living stand- 


ards; (b) industries; (c) people; (d) 
schools; (e) farms. . 

3. Page 10: (1) What is happening 
in the present Korean War truce talks? 
(2) Mention three possible plans of 
action being suggested if the truce talks 
fail to bring peace. 


KOREA’S PAST AND PRESENT 
(pp. 8-9) 
Student Reading References 


(1) “What Happened in Korea When 
Chinese Marched In,” U. S. News, 
2/13/53. (2) “Battered Korea Aided in 
Rebuilding,” U. N. Bulletin, 3/15/53. 
(3) “Facts of the Korean Situation,” 
Vital Speeches, 3/15/53. (4) “Van 
Fleet Tells Story of Korea,” U. S. News, 
3/13/53. 


Procedure 


Students should have a working 
map-knowledge of the Far Eastern area 
before getting into active class discus- 
sion on the unit. Place a map of the 
Far East on the blackboard. Students 
can work with their desk copies of 
World Week, using the map on page 9. 
Send a bright student to the wall map 
to point out some major geographic 





2-T 


facts about Korea and the Far East. 
Here are some guiding questions: 

1. Locate Korea on the wall map. 
Find the 38th parallel of latitude and 
draw a chalk line across that part of 
Korea. 

2. Where is Manchuria? China? Rus- 
sia? Japan? Which parts of the Far East 
are under Communist contro]? Which 
parts are “free countries”? 

8. Which Far Eastern countries have 
civil wars now going on involving Com- 
munists? 


Motivation 

Korea in itself is a poor country with 
few resources. Why then did it become 
the battleground between the U. N 
forces and Red China? 


Discussion Questions 

1. How much of the blame for the 
Korean War would you put on Russia? 
Why? What facts can you offer to de- 
fend your opinion? 

2. What difference does it make to 
the U. S. or the rest of the world wheth- 
er or not Korea falls a victim to the 
Communists? 

8. If you were a Korean would you 
be ready to make peace with either 
side? Why or why not? 

4. No matter which side wins, in 
what way wiil Korea itself have been a 
loser in the war? 


Activities 

1. Some of your students may have 
brothers who recently returned from 
Korea. Others may know a G.I. neigh- 
bor. What stories do they have to tell 
about Korea? Some students may be 
able to bring to class letters written by 
G.L’s from Korea. These stories and let- 
ters will personalize the unit and make 
the lesson more vivid and realistic. 

2. Blank outline maps of the Far 
East can be distributed to the class. 
Have students indicate Korea, Japan, 
Manchuria, Red China, Formosa, and 
other Far East countries which may be 
appropriate for class needs. 

8. To drill on Korea map facts, stu- 
dents can be asked to copy the outline 
map of Korea on page 8 into their note- 
books. The following data should be 
included: Seoul, Pyongyang, Pusan, 
Yalu River, Manchuria, and the 38th 
parallel. 

4. Part of the lesson could include 
a five-minute “street interview” with 
Korean people and U. N. soldiers. A 
reporter talks to a ROK soldier, a 
farmer, a housewife, student, factory 
owner, and a group of U. N. troops. 
Suggested questions could include: 
“How has the war affected you?” “How 
do you feel about the Communists?” 
“Do you care who wins?” “Do you feel 


that you have anything to lose person- 
ally if the Communists should win?” 


KOREA’S FUTURE (p. 10) 


Student Reading References 

(1) “Eisenhower's Plan for Korea,” 
U. 8. News, 3/13/53. (2) “Would the 
Atomic Bomb End the War in Korea?” 
Reporter, 1/6/53. (3) “Red China 
Should Be Blockaded,” U. S. News, 
1/16/53. (4) “When Can the ROKs 
Take Over in Korea?” Collier's, 3/7/53. 


Motivation 

Have the class turn to the cartoon on 
page 10. What ideas do you think the 
cartoonist wants to put across? 


Discussion Questions 

There are many people who feel 
that end of the Korean War will not 
mean the end of the Communist threat 
in Asia. Do you agree? Why or why 
not? 

2. Suppose the truce talks fail. What 
should the action of the U. N, be—quit 
Korea? start an all-out war? continue 
the present “limited war”? 

4. Would you approve the use of 
atomic war weapons if the Communists 
won't stop the fighting in Korea? Why 
or why not? 


Activities 

1. A panel discussion could be an- 
other approach to opening the lesson. 
A suggested topic is: “Are We Moving 
in the Right Direction in Korea?” Select 
a group of your brighter students to 
read up on background information. 
This is not to be a debate but rather 
an exchange of ideas to clear up the 
atmosphere. After 15 minutes or so let 
the rest of the class come in on the 
discussion. 

2. The class can prepare an opinion 
poll dealing with the Korean War. The 
questions can be mimeographed. Seek 
the opinions of students, parents, and 
neighbors. Record the results. Send in 
the result of the opinion poll to the 
“Say,What You Please!” editor of World 
Week. 


Quiz on Korea 

Write the letters T or F if the state- 
ment is either true or false. Write O if 
it is a matter of opinion. 
(T) 1. Japan annexed Korea in 1910. 
(F) 2. Russia was given control of 
a South Korea after World War II. 
The U. N. should leave all the 
fighting to the troops of South 
Korea. 
Russia favors a free election in 
all of Korea to decide the type of 
government the Koreans want. 


(O) 3. 


(F) 4. 


.-The “ROKs” are South Korean 
troops fighting in the Korean 
War. 

. Koreans are enjoying prosperity 
as a result of the war. 

. Manchuria is Korea’s northern 
neighbor. 

. The U. S. has refused to send 
money to aid Korea’s war suf- 
fering. 

9. The U. S. should bring home 

all of its troops if a truce is 

agreed upon. 

The atomic bomb and block- 

ade of the China coast should 

be used if the truce talks fail. 


(O) 10. 





Answers te Semester Review Test 


QUIZ SECTION 

Page 11, Here in the U. S. 

I. Eisenhower's Problems: 1-0; 2-T; 3-F; 
4-0; 5-T; 6-0; 7-F; 8-T; 9-0; 10-0. 

Il. A Big Land Deal: 1-(see World 
Week, Apr. 15, p. 17); 2-83-4-5-States 
formed wholly or partly from the Louisiana 
Territory include — Montana, Wyoming, 
North and South Dakota, Minnesota, Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana; 6-1803; 7- 
Thomas Jefferson; 8-New Orleans; 9- 
Mississippi; 10-100. 

III. Know Your New Administration: 
1-Senate; 2-Robert A. Taft; 3-Dwight D. 
Eisenhower; 4-President of the United 
States; 5-United Nations; 6-Lodge; 7-Sec- 
retary of State; 8-John Foster Dulles; 9- 
Health, Education and Welfare; 10-Hobby 

Page 12, Know Your World, 

I, World Newsmakers: 1-j; 2-c; 3-d; 4-e; 
5-b; 6-i; 7-f; 8-g; 9-a; 10-h. 

II. Far East: 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-c; 5-a. 

III. World Roundup: 1-d; 2-a; 3-c; 4-b; 
5-e. 

IV. Remember Their Faces! 1-U.S.S.R 
(Russia); 2-Malenkov; 3-Yugoslavia; 4- 
Marshal Tito (Josip Broz); 5-Elizabeth II; 
6-Queen of Britain (and most Common- 
wealth countries); 7-Dag Hammarskjold; 
8-U. N. Secretary-General; 9-Mohammed 
Mossadegh; 10-Iran. 

SKILLS SECTION 

Page 13, Eyes on Eurasia. 

1-Shading on U.S.S.R.; on eastern Eu- 
rope except Finland, Yugoslavia, Greece; 
also on China, North Korea, Mongolia, 
Tibet; 2-Tropic of Cancer; 3-through Korea 
and curving across map; 4-Korea, 5-in Iran, 
Arabia, Iraq, Caucasian Russia; 6-lower 
right part of map, 7-area in north of India 
next to Pakistan, marked by broken line; 
8-Laos; 9-east end of Siberia; 10-island on 
east side of map, off China coast. 

Page 14, Can You Read... 

A Cartoon? (b). 

A Paragraph? Tribe known as Vandals; 
thoughtless and aimless property destruc- 
tion; $6,000,000 a year; smashing park 
benches, etc. 

A Map? 1-about 90 miles; 2-yes; 3-south- 
erly; 4-K. 

A Chart? 1-true; 2-false; 3-NS; 
5-NS. 


4-true; 
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Jack McClure 
of Union High 
Dinuba, California 


Jack McClure has a good eye and a good, modern who was ready 
with his camera 


box camera—and keeps them both “‘at the ready.” whee amie on 
That way he doesn’t miss much—and makes the most “the Pall sg omy ure 
of what happens at school, at home and in town. 
Naturally his pictures go over great with the 
gang. His snaps get top billing in billfolds and 
around mirror frames. oe 
Taking pictures is 95% seeing and 5% using your camera. 
Keep your eyes open . . . get the habit of spotting the interesting 
goings-on all around you. Then today’s excellent easy-to-use 
cameras and film do the rest. 
First choice of beginners and experts alike — 
genuine Kodak Film in the familiar yellow box 








New thrifty Duo-Pak holds 2 rolls of Kodak Verichrome Film for 
black-and-white snapshots—one roll for your camera—one for 
In the popular sizes 620,120,127. 


a spare 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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HERE ARE 


THE 


NNERS 


IN THE 


Mutual Benefit Life 


Ist PRIZE: $1000 GOVERNMENT BOND 
Wayne Koene, R. R. #2, Kiel, Wisconsin 


2nd PRIZE: $500 GOVERNMENT BOND 
Barbara Jean Allen, 905 Roseneath Road, Richmond 21, Va. 


3rd PRIZE: $250 CASH 
.. Patricia Caryl Smith, Gallatin, Missouri 
5 PRIZES OF $100 CASH 
John Nelson Hornsby, Greensburg, Louisiana 
Philip Kent, Morrilton, Arkansas 
Walter A. LeBaron, III, 1185 Van Curler Ave., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Diane E. Lunsford, 3603 Mountain Lane, Birmingham 9, Ale. 
JoAnn Larson, 419 Third Ave., Havre, Montana 


20 PRIZES OF $25 CASH 

Ann Carney, 1609 Second Ct, West, Birmingham, Alabama 
Lewis Sargent, R. R. #1, Ogden, Iowa 

Barbara Kress, 5895 Elmer, Detroit 10, Michigan 

Mary Tomlinson, 111 Oaklawn Street, New Bedford, Massachusetts 
John B. Manges, 1324 Grand, Parsons, Kansas 

Mona Lou Rowsam, 17 Main Street, West Carthage, New York 
Jimmy Brasher, 2005 32nd Avenue North, Birmingham 7, Alabama 
Jane Asbill Land, Route 2, York, South Carolina 

Bobby Ray Burd, Munfordville High School, Munfordville, Ky. 
Judith Lee Sabul, 1529 E. Johnson Street, Philadelphia 38, Pa. 
Catherine Lucia Gallo, Eagle Park, Ossining, New York 

Opaline Hill, Morrilton, Arkansas 

Sue Anderson, 911 Avant, Clinton, Oklahoma 

Doris Dow, Forest Street, Wilton, New Hampshire 

Marilyn Suydam, Fairview, Illinois 

Bonnie H., Brent, Box 831, Gillette, Wyoming 

Gertie Pearl Spears, Route 1, Terry, Mississippi 

John F. Whelchel, 1424 N. 33rd Avenue, Birmingham, Alabama 
Robert Nakamura, Waipahu High School, Waipahu, Oahu, T. H. 
Ronald Hackenberger, RD #1, Thompsontown, Pennsy!vania 


MUTUAL 


BENEFIT 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Educational Division 
300 Broadway, Newark, New Jersey 


CONGRATULATIONS to every win- 
ner! And to those of you who didn’t win, 
our thanks for your entries and we hope 
you'll try again in the next Mutual 
Benefit Life contest. 

ABOUT THE $5 QUESTIONS: Starting 
again in September we'll publish ques- 
tions and answers on life insurance 
and pay $5 for cach question used. 
So—keep on sending in your questions 
each one will be considered! 
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Run the bases faster .. . get the 
jump on those hof grounders and 
long flies, the way Big Leagvers do. 
In “big time” ball MacGregor Baseball 
Shoes help many a star base runner beat 
that throw to second, or make it possible 


for the shortstop to get a head start on | 


a quick double play. 


Now, MacGregor makes these same, 
quick-starting shoes for you in several 
models and in all sizes. When you need 
baseball equipment of any type see your 


local MacGregor Sporting Goods Dealer. | 


Umactprsgor 


® 
Sports Equipment 


CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 
“The Choice of Those Who Play the Game" 


KOREA’S “MR. INDEPENDENCE” 


SYNGMAN 
RHEE is a white- 
haired old man 
with a face of a 
thousand wrin- 
kles. He has spent 
his lifetime strug- 
gling for the in- 


Wide World photo 
Syngman Rhee 


;| dependence of his native land. 


Rhee was born in Korea 78 years 
ago, a descendant of the royal fam- 
ily. At that time China claimed to be 
ruler of Korea. But the Chinese let 
the Koreans run their own affairs. In 
1894 Japan defeated China in war 
and began giving orders to the Ko- 
rean Emperor. 

Young Rhee became leader of a 
reform movement to establish de- 
mocracy in Korea and drive the 
Japanese out. To stop him, the Ko- 
rean government clapped Rhee in 
jail for seven years. After his release, 





| Rhee went to the U. S. to attend col- 


ilege. In 1910 Japan annexed Korea. 


|For the next 35 years Rhee led the 


| Koreans’ fight for freedom—mostly as 
an exile in Hawaii. 


ADLAI’S WORLD TOUR 


REMEMBER Adlai Stevenson, the 
Democratic nominee for President 
who lost the election to Dwight D. 
| Eisenhower last fall? Maybe you're 
| wondering what “the man who lost” 

is doing these days. 

After the election, Stevenson 
served out the remainder of his term 
as Governor of Illinois. Then on 

| March 2, he set out on a world-cir- 
| cling tour which is scheduled to last 





| four ‘months, Stevenson is traveling 


westward through Asia, the Middle 
| East, then Europe. 

Why the trip? “To listen, learn, 
|and see,” says Stevenson. So far, his 
| tour has included Japan, Korea, For- 

mosa, Hong Kong, the Philippines, 
| Indo-China, Indonesia, Malaya, Thai- 
land, Burma, and India. At each stop, 
he confers with foreign leaders and 
| U.S. officials. (Photo shows him talk- 
ing with Indo-Chinese bishop. ) 


In 1945 Japan was- defeated in 
World War II. Rhee went home 
again. He found his country split in 
two, part free, part Communist (see 
p. 8). In 1948 the U. N. helped the 
free part (South Korea) establish an 
independent nation (the Republic o! 
Korea). The South Korean legisla- 
ture chose Rhee as president. 

Rhee is often criticized for high- 
handed ways. He has jailed members 
of South Korea’s legislature who op- 
pose him. Once he clashed with the 
U. S. State Department and shut 
down the “Voice of America” in Ko- 
rea for a few days. Last year in his 
second election (this time by popu-- 
lar vote) Rhee got a 3-to-l majority. 

Rhee’s fight for Korean independ. 
ence is far from over. His govern- 
ment—with the U. N.’s help—is bat- 
tling a Communist invasion. He 
wants a peace settlement that will 
reunite Koreans in an independent 
nation. Once he stated that if the 
U. N. signed a truce, South Korea’s 
army would conquer North Korea by 
itself: 


United Press phot» 


Will Stevenson try for the Presiden- 
cy again in 1956? He won't say. But 
he’s generally considered the leader 
of the Democratic party. Keep your 
eye on Stevenson. Will he plunge 
into active politics again? 

















Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Korea faces vast rebuilding 
problem (p. 10). WORLD.NEWS IN REVIEW (pp. 
6-7-15)—Reds push ahead in Laos; Korea prisoner dead- 
lock continues; British Caribbean islands form federa- 
tion; bill giving “tidelands” oil to states passes; Scho- 
lastic Art Awards winner gets Pulitzer Prize scholarship; 
radio telescope pushes back boundaries of space; state 
governors discuss state-Federal relations in Washington 
gathering. 


VACATION NOTE: The wealthy Rockefeller family 
this month rounded out a national park project which 
they began a quarter of a century ago. To preserve the 
scenic valley country at the base of the 13,000-foot-high 
Grand Teton Mountains, John D. Rockefeller, Jr. bought 
up 35,000 acres of land at a cost of about $1,800,000. He 
gave these “Jackson Hole” lands to the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1949. They now form part of Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park in Wyoming, south of Yellowstone National 
Park. This month the Rockefeller family gave about 
$6,000,000 to build a lodge and other tourist facilities, to 
shelter #000 visitors. Last year man¥ of the 800,000 
visitors to Grand Teton Park had to sleep in their cars 
or pitch camp in theesagebrush. By 1954 travelers will 
be able to use some of the new Rockefeller-financed 
tourist quarters, 


BIRDS AT WORK: ST. LOUIS—The Board of Di- 
rectors of a construction company, building a $500,000 
addition to St. Agnes Home for the Aged, ordered work 
stopped when a robin built her nest in the framework. 
WASHINGTON-—A pigeon stopped the National Geo- 
graphic Society’s 10,000,000-maps-a-year map-making 
program by nesting on a map-drying machine, the only 
one of its kind. BRITAIN—Three bird-lovers pumped 
14,000,000 gallons of flood water, left by last January’s 
North Sea floods, from the island nesting grounds of the 
avocet, one of Britain’s rarest birds. It lays eggs only on 
dry ground. The flood waters were finally drained off 
just as the white-plumed birds began arriving from their 
winter homes in sotthern Europe. LONG ISLAND, 
N. Y.—a homing pigeon flew into a chicken house. A 
thousand chickens, mistaking the visitor for a hawk, 
trampled each other in a huge pile-up. The enraged 
farmer is looking for the owner of the pigeon—which is 
charged with the deaths of 141 chickens. 


FREEDOM— AGAIN: Corporal Tiber Rubin of Long 
Beach, Calif., is only 23. But he has seen the inside of 
dictators’ prison camps on two continents. Rubin comes 
from Hungary. During World War II the Nazis jailed 
most of his family. After 14 months, the U. S, Army 
freed him. Later he went to the United States. In 1950 
he enlisted in the U. S. Army. Early in the Korean War 
he was captured. He spent 30 months in North Korean 
prison camps. Now he is free again—as one of the 149 
G. L.’s released by the Communists in the exchange of 
sick and wounded war prisoners, 






















United Press photo 


INSIDE AN INDUSTRY: In Chicago, seven high 
school students attended a Rock Island Railroad stock- 
holders’ meeting last month. J. D. Farrington, president 
of the Rock Island (right), presided. The railroad 
claimed it was the first time any business had opened 
its annual meeting to students. 


FOUNTAIN DRYING UP? About 1940 there were 
40,000 U. S. soda fountains. Now there are fewer than 
$2,000. Too many people are making their sodas at 
home, says a soda-dispenser company. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

WHITE GHOSTS OF THE ATLANTIC—East of New- 
foundland, ships move with care these days. Razor- 
edged icebergs—chunks broken off the mile-thick ice 
blanket on Greenland—are floating slowly south across 
shipping lanes. The danger season begins as spring 
winds begin to blow in April and lasts until, in late July, 
warm waters have melted the bergs to the right size for 
iced tea. In 1912 a berg ripped the bottom out of the 
brand-new “unsinkable” steamship Titanic and 1,517 
lives were lost. Ever since, the U. S. and other nations 
have sent out an International Ice Patrol every spring. 
Patrol boats track every berg and warn ships in the 
neighborhood. How big is a berg? One, off Antarctica, 
was estimated to be 100 miles long, 100 miles wide, and 
1,000 feet thick! , 


ENDQUOTE: Dr. Aage Krarup Nielsen, Denmark, aft- 
er seven.months as a war correspondent in Korea: “The 
Americans are not warriors at heart. For them war is ‘a 
dirty job’ that has to be done. I've seen the American 
soldiers gather homeless Korean children, buy them 
food, clothe them. I’ve seen them collect their enemies 
in the fields, transport them to field hospitals, give them 
the same medical attention, food, and cigarettes they 
received themselves. I've seen Americans give blood 
transfusions to North Korean and Chinese Communists 
in the very field where they themselves might be shot 
down.” (See also page 20.) 









6 
Bad News from Laos 


like spreading tentacles of 
some giant octopus, groups of 
Communist invaders thrust deep- 
er into Laos last week. 

The invading columns avoided 
large battles, but tried to cur! around 
and isolate the defenders. While one 
group threatened the royal capital of 
Luang Prabang, another Communist 
column stabbed south toward Vien- 
tiane, the capital for day-to-day gov- 
ernment administration. 

The Communists entered Laos 
from Viet Nam (see last week's news 
pages). As we went to press, they 
were not far from the border of Thai- 
land. ~ 

The U. S. was speeding help in 
the form of military supplies, These 
are believed to be chiefly transport 
planes to bring troops and supplies 
into Laos, a jungle land which has 
few roads. 


Truce Talks Stagnate 


Much talk, littie progress: That 
sums up the Korean truce talks as 
of our press time last week. 

The negotiators were still arguing 
over what to do with the 50,000 
Communists—prisoners of the United 
Nations—who refuse to go back to 
their homelands. 

The Communists insisted that an 
Asian nation be picked as the “neu- 
tral” to take charge of these prisoners 
who won't go home. The U. N. pro- 
posed Pakistan for the job. The Reds 
had previously said they considered 
Vakistan as a neutral that might be 


News IN REVIEW 


IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK 


considered to supervise the prisoners. 

But the Communists refused to ac- 
cept any country as custodian until 
the U. N. agreed that the prisoners 
concerned be transported to the soil 
of the custodian-nation. This the 
U. N. has refused to do (see last 
week's news pages). 


West Indies Union 


A group of British colonies in 
the West Indies may eventually 
“graduate” to the position of a 
self-governing dominion in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

An important step in that direction 
was taken last month. Representa 
tives of five of Britain’s West Indies 
possessions (see map below) agreed 
to unite and form a “British Carib- 
bean Federation.” It will come into 
effect as soon as the plan is approved 
by the legislatures of the various 
colonies. 

The plan provides for a Senate of 
19 members and a House of Repre- 
sentatives of 45 members, to make 


laws for the federation as a whole. - 


There would also be a council of 
State, under the chairmanship of a 
British Governor-General. The seat 
of government would be in Grenada 


OF HISTORY 


in the Windward Islands (see map). 

The islands included in the federa- 
tion plan have a population of nearly 
2,500,000 and a land area of about 
7,700 square miles. Farming is the 
chief occupation, and sugar is the 
chief crop. The islands have few re- 
sources and the people are poor. 
Most of them are Negroes. In recent 
years they have become increasingly 
resentful of domination by whites. 

Britain, the “mother country,” has 
not only given her “blessing” to the 
proposed federation, but has also 
promised financial aid. 


States Get “Tidelapds” 


Congress has passed the contro- 
versial “‘tidelands”’ bill. it gives 
ownership of undersea lands and 
resources (including oil) to the 
adjoining states. 

The U. S. Senate passed the bill 
last week. The House of Representa- 
tives had previously passed a similar 
bill. After a House-Senate confer- 
ence to iron out differences in the 
two bills, the two houses were to 
vote on the program in final form. 
By the time you read this, President 
Eisenhower may have signed the bill 
into law. 
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CARIBBEAN FEDERATION: Britain’s West Indies island colonies (No. 2-3-4-5-7) plan a union which may become a new British 
dominion (see story). British Honduras and British Guiana (1-6) attended planning conference but do not want to join 
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“Tidelands,” in the usual use of 
the word, means coastal land which 
is covered by the sea at high tide and 
exposed at low tide. However, the 
chief issue in the so-called “tide- 
lands” dispute is the land that be- 
gins where the tidelands end. These 
are permanently submerged lands 
lying as much as 10% miles offshore. 
It is estimated that $50,000,000,- 
000 to $100,000,000,000 worth of oil 
lies under the offshore lands, chiefly 
off the coasts of California, Texas, 
and Louisiana. Little oil has been 
produced as yet, although several oil 
companies have drilled wells. This is 
a very expensive operation in deep 
water. Re€ently drilling has prac- 
tically ceased while oil companies 
awaited the decision on whether the 
states or Federal Government owned 
the submerged lands. 
In 1945 former President Harry 


Truman proclaimed that all re-g 


sources of offshore lands of the conti- 
nental shelf belong to the Federal 
Government. The Continental shelf 
is the rim of fairly shallow water 
around our coasts—only about three 
miles wide in places, in other places 
60 miles or more wide. 

California, Texas, and Louisiana 
protested. They claimed to own the 
submerged lands. In 1947 the Su- 
preme Court ruled that the Federal 
Government had a “paramount in- 
terest” in the undersea lands. Con- 
gress took this to mean that it should 
make the final decision on who owns 
the submerged lands. Bills to trans- 
fer ownership to the coastal states 
were twice vetoed by former Presi- 
dent Truman. Late in his Adminis- 
tration he declared underwater oil 
off Louisiana, Texas, and California 
to be reservoirs for defense purposes, 
and ordered the Navy to take over 
these lands. 

During his campaign for President 
last year, Eisenhower su ed state 
ownership of the subm@rged lands. 

As passed by Congress, the so- 
called “tidelands” bill gives the 
coastal states ownership of the con- 
tinental shelf within their “historic 
boundaries.” 

Most coastal states claim that their 
boundary lies three miles off shore. 
Texas and Florida contend that their 
boundary is 10% miles off shore, be- 
cause they had these boundaries be- 
fore joining the union and never gave 
them up. 

The bill would give ownership of 
the land, oil, and all other resources 








Wide World photo 


SOMETHING NEW IN ANCIENT ROME: This l6th-century statue of St. Peter, 
along the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Wall in Rome, seems to be right in the 
thick of Italy's election campaign. More than 70 parties have candidates for the 
choosing of a new parliament June 7. Premier Alcide de Gasperi’s Christian Demo- 
crats (placards with shields, at St. Peter's feet) now run the government in alliance 
with Giuseppe Saragat’s Right Wing Socialists (placards at bottom of photo) and 
the Liberals. Under a new law, if this group of parties (or any other group) wins 
296 or more seats in the Chamber of Deputies, the group automatically gets 380 
seats. The de Gasperi government's chief opponents are the Communists (note 
posters on both pillars) and their allies, who may get a third of popular vote. 


of the continental shelf to Texas and 
Florida for 10% miles offshore, and 
to other states three miles offshore. 

About one third of the Senate— 
more of them Democrats than Re- 
publicans—opposed the bill. At one 
point in the heated month-long de- 
bate, these opponents kept the floor 
continuously with long speeches. 
One speech, by Senator Wayne 
Morse (independent, of Oregon), 
lasted over 22 hours—the longest 
speech ever given in Congress. The 
speakers denied that they were stag- 
ing a filibuster. They claimed they 
wanted to get their views on record 
to inform the public. 





The Senators who opposed the off- 


‘shore bill claimed it was a giant 


“giveaway program” for the benefit 
of a few states. They proposed 
amendments, which were defeated, 
giving income from offshore oil to 
support the nation’s schools after the 
present defense emergency ended. 


Scholastic Art Winner 


For the third successive year, a 
Scholastic Art Awards “graduate” 
has won the $1,500 Pulitzer trav- 
eling art scholarship. 

This year’s winner is 22-year-old 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Korea’s Past 


KOREA Is 
Chopped Up 


Bon NEWS” popped in Korea 
last month. 

The Communists exchanged sick 
and wounded prisoners with the 
U.N. for the first time. At the Reds’ 
request, truce talks started again 
after a six-month-long “recess” (see 
news pages). 

Old Man History seems to be 
starting a new chapter on Korea. 
Now is a good time to skim through 
his previous chapters about this un- 
happy land. You'll find two main 
“threads” in the plot—Korea’s strug- 
gle for freedom and its struggle for 


unity, 
1. THREE-WAY SQUEEZE 


The land of the Koreans is 
squeezed in between three powerful 
neighbors—China, Japan, and Rus- 
sia. In ancient times, China invaded 
Korea. Japan annexed Korea in 1910. 
The Japanese took for themselves a 
third of the rice grown on south- 
ern Korea’s farms. They built mines, 
power plants, and factories in north- 
ern Korea and put Koreans to work 
digging minerals and manufacturing 
goods for Japan. Koreans hated their 
foreign masters. 


2. SPLIT IN TWO 


In World War II Japan attacked 
the United States. We, and our al- 
lies, pledged to make Korea an in- 
dependent nation, Japan surrendered 
in 1945. “Freedom at last!” Koreans 
cried. Instead, they found their 
country split in two. This is how it 
happened: In 1945 Russia and the 
U. S. drew a “surrender line” across 
Korea’s middle—along the 38th 
Parallel of latitude. It was agreed 
that Russia would disarm Japanese 
troops north of the line and the 
U. §. would handle those troops 


south of the line. But Russia turned 
the “surrender line” into a boundary. 
Russia reduced trade and _ travel 
across the 38th Parallel and made 
North Korea a Communist nation. 


3. U. N. ELECTIONS 


The “split” walled off Korea's 
“rice bowl,” in the south, from 
Korea’s “workshop,” in the north. 
Koreans on both sides of the Parallel 
suffered. Russia refused to cooperate 
With the U. S. in reuniting Korea. 
In 1947 the U. S. asked the U. N. 
to step in. The U. N. tried to hold 
elections in which all Koreans could 
choose representatives to set up a 
government for a united Korea. But 
Russia wouldn't let U. N. officials 
into North Korea. The elections were 
held in South Korea only. The rep- 
resentatives who were chosen set up 
a new government—the Republic of 
Korea. Russia then organized a Com- 
munist government in North Korea 
—the Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea. That was in 1948. 


4. SNEAK ATTACK 


Do you remember June 25, 1950? 
That's the day the North Korean 
army suddenly invaded South. Ko- 
rea. The U. S. requested an imme- 
diate meeting of the Security Coun- 
cil, The Council told North Korea, 
“Stop your invasion!” North Korea 
wouldn't stop. The U. N. called on 
its member-nations; “Help restore 
peace in Korea!” 

The Korean war became an inter- 
national war. The U. S. and other 
U. N. nations went to South Korea’s 
aid. Later Communist China entered 
the struggle on North Korea’s side, 
The war became a deadlock, with 
each side holding just about what 
it held before fighting began 
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N. Y¥. Times map 

COLD WAR is “‘hottest’’ in Korea. Here 
700,000 troops of South Korea and 
U. WN. (holding gray area) battle 
1,000,000 Communists (holding black 
area). Seoul is capital of South Ko- 
rea, Pyongyang of North Korea. Pusan, 
Seuth Korea’s chief port, is 100 miles 
from Japan, 5,150 miles from the U.S. 
Many Communist jet planes fly from 
bases which are located in Manchuria, 
a region of Communist China. 


Wide Worid photo 
LONE G.I. stands guard near sign 
marking 38th Parallel, pre-war bound- 
ary between North and South Korea. 
Reds invaded South Korea by crossing 
Parallel. U. N. and South Korea drove 
Reds back again (see map). The U. N. 
force in Korea consists of land, sea, 
and air forces from U.S. and 15 nations. 
About 40 nations have sent supplies 
and aid to this “international army.” 
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KOREA’S FARMLANDS: South Korea has 
much rain and a long season of warm 
weather. Farmers grow two crops year- 
ly: first rice, in flooded fields, then 
barley, other grains, and vegetables, 
in dry fields. In colder, drier North 
Korea, farmers can raise only one crop 
a year. Korea’s population is 30,000,- 
000. Most Koreans live in the two-crop 
area, White area on map is mountain- 
ous territory—mostly forested. Korea‘s 
area is approximately 85,000 square 
miles. This is about the size of Utah. 


» doo Benben 
“OUTDOOR SCHOOL”: Many youths of 
South Korea attend class in the open 
air, Most of their schools and textbooks 
have been destroyed by war. This group 
Is learning Korean alphabet. Characters 
on blackboard read: “Help Educate the 
Boys and Girl< of Korea.“This school is 
located on rugged mountainside near 
Pusan, There’s no class when it rains! 











Korea’s Present 


KOREA Is 
Laid Waste 


HERE is Korea?” 

Not long ago that question 
would have stumped most Ameri- 
cans. Few of us had ever heard of 
this far-off Asian land. But teday we 
know Korea only too well—as the 
bloody battleground where our G.L.’s 
have been fighting for nearly three 
years. 

We've learned that Korea is: A 
PENINSULA THAT POKES INTO 
THE SEA: Korea juts southward 
from the continent of Asia toward 
Japan—in about the same way that 
our state of Florida points toward 
Cuba. Our warships can sail around 
the peninsula to shell the enemy on 
both east and west coasts. In the sea 
Koreans catch cod, mackerel, sar- 
dines—even whales! In Korea, as in 
Japan (see last week's issue), meat 
animals are rare and most people eat 
fish instead of meat. 


COLD IN WINTER, RAINY IN 
SUMMER: Sometimes the weather 
is as tough a foe as the Communists, 
Korean war veterans tell us. Snow 
and sleet swoop down on northern 
Korea for five months of the year. To 
fight off the cold, our soldiers bundle 
up in thick parkas and heavy boots. 
In spring and summer the rains 
come. Then Korea’s dirt roads dis- 
solve into mud that bogs down our 
war vehicles. 


HILLS, HILLS, AND MORE 
HILLS: To the G.I. foot soldiers, 
Korea seems all hills. He fights his 
way over one only to face another. 
You've heard his nicknames for the 
most fought-over hills — Heartbreak 
Ridge, Old Baldy, Pork Chop Hill. 
Three fourths of Korea is spiny with 
hills and mountains, but in the south- 
west there are broad, flat rice lands. 


A LAND OF FARMERS: In the 
U. S., about one person in every five 





lives on the farm. But in Korea, only 
one in five lives OFF the farm. 
Korean farmers toil with crude hand 
tools on “garden-size” plots. They 
raise rice, barley, wheat, millet, soy- 
beans, and vegetables. To get more 
level land for farming, they notch 
the hillsides with terraces, like steps 
in a staircase. Korea has little indus- 
try. Most of it was built under Jap- 
an’s rule. 


A COUNTRY OF MISERY—“There 
is today no people whose suffering is 
greater than the war-devastated peo- 
ple of Korea,” says President Eisen- 
hower. The long grinding war has 
laid waste most of the peninsula—a 
fact we sometimes forget. 

North Korea is a shattered shell. 
Once it was the industrial “heart” of 
the country, producing most of the 
manufactured goods, chemical fertil- 
izer, electric power, and minerals. 
Now its factories, power plants, and 
mines lie in ruins, blasted by U. N, 
bombers. The population has dwin- 
dled to half what it was before the 
war. Millions have died in the war or 
fled southward to freedom. Seventy- 
five per cent of all Koreans now live 
in.South Korea. The Chinese Com- 
munists use their own farmers to 
raise crops in North Korea for their 
armies. 

South Korea is down—but not out. 
Nearly every city and town is dam- 
aged. A fourth of the people are 
homeless. The war has turned 100,000 
children into orphans, 150,000 women 
into widows. Food is short. Millions 
of workers have no jobs. Most fam- 
ilies are desperately poor—yet infla- 
tion has boosted living costs 15-fold 
since the war began. 

The free world is helping South 
Korea. Friendly nations (chiefly the 
U. S.) have sent $600,000,000 worth 
of relief supplies—food, clothing, raw 
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materials, medicines, machinery. The 
U. N. Civil. Affairs Commission in 
Korea (UNCACK) has administered 
nearly 80,000,000 vaccinations. It 
clothes and feeds 4,000,000 refugees 
UNCACK is part of the U. N. armed 
forces. (Our G.L’s carry out relief 
work on their own, too—sce p. 20.) 
The U. N. Korean Reconstruction 
Agency (UNKRA)-a civilian agency 
—was set up to handle relief after the 
war ends. But the suffering became 
so great that UNKRA couldn't wait. 
Last fall it began rebuilding war- 
wrecked homes, schools, hospitals, 
and transportation. Member-nations 
of the U. N. have pledged $205,- 
000,000 for UNKRA’s program. 


HELPING THEMSELVES 


The South Koreans are working 
hard—clearing rubble from their 
cities, plowing blasted fields, patch- 
ing together huts and factories, hold- 
ing schools in open fields (see photo, 
p. 9), and running their new gov- 
ernment and army. 

The Republic of Korea is ruled 
under a constitution adopted in 1948 
—the first constitution Koreans ever 
had. The government has a legisla- 
ture (the National Assembly) and a 
president (Syngman Rhee—see p. 4). 
Both are chosen by vote of the 
people. 

The government is spending 71 per 
cent of its budget on the war effort. 
With U. N. help, the Republic of 
Korea has built up a combat army of 
225,000 men. These soldiers (called 
ROKs) today hold 60 per cent of the 
155-mile-long battlefront. They have 
suffered heavier casualties than any 
of their allies. 


LAND FOR LANDLESS 


South Korea is providing farms for 
some of its people. In 1948 the 
government took farms away from 
— owners and sold them to 

orean farm laborers. This action 
more than doubled the number of 
farm owners in South Korea. Now 
the government is working on a new 
plan to buy land from landlords and 
sell it*to poor farmers at low prices. 

“Above all else, we're determined 
to stay free,” the South Koreans say. 
“The U. N. gave us freedom; and is 
helping us defend it. We hope the 
U. N. will also help us unite our 
country again so that all Koreans, 
North and South, can live together 
in peace. Many of us would fight on 
rather than see Korea divided.” 


Sm 


Korea’s Future 


What Next in Korea? 








“Stepping 


b  bemine Four is coming up in the 
Korean War. 

Next month will mark the third 
anniversary of the war's beginning. 
Already it’s the longest overseas war 
the U. S. has fought except World 
War II. 

In all the U. N. forces in Korea, 
seven out of every ten are Americans. 
( These figures do not include South 
Koreans, whose ground troops out- 
number ours.) Americans have suf- 
fered a third of all casualties on our 
side—close to 135,000 so far (includ- 
ing 25,000 dead). 

The Korean War may be nearing a 
turning point. As we went to press, 
the U.N. and the Reds had exchanged 
sick and wounded prisoners (Stone I 
in cartoon above). The two sides 








Messner in the Rochester Times-Union 
Stones” 


were holding talks (Stone 2) to try to 
arrange an exchange of all prisoners 
of war (Stone 3). If this exchange is 
agreed on, the negotiators will then 
try to complete an armistice agree- 
ment which would include orders to 
both sides to cease fire (Stone 4). 
Only after an armistice can a confer- 
ence be held to make a peace scttle- 
ment of the Korean War (Stone 5). 

Suppose there is an armistice in 
Korea. Do we: 


BRING THE BOYS HOME?—Not 
so fast! “Our men-.and those of our 
Allies will have to stay in Korea for 
quite a while,” President Eisenhower 
warns, An armistice would stop the 
fighting. But the free world must 
stay on guard in Korea, the President 
(Continued on page 19) 
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Score for page 11 


SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 





This test is divided into four parts: p. 11, QUIZ SECTION Part |, 
with questions on the United States; p. 12, QUIZ SECTION Part I, 
with questions on world affairs; p. 13/SKILLS SECTION Part |, a 
map-work section; p. 14, SKILLS SECTION Part Il, workbook section 
on other social studies skills. Pages 11 and 12 are scored for a 100- 
point test. Pages 13 and T4 are not scored but scoring can be ar- 
ranged as desired for classes using these pages as test material. All 
questions are based on material in World Week during the current 
semester to date. Answers in Teacher Edition. 


Answer two of the three groups of questions on this page. 


Here in the U.8. 


|. EISENHOWER’S PROBLEMS 


In the blank space, write T or F if the statement is 
true or false. If it is an opinion, write O. Each counts 2. 
Total: 20. 


__l. Latin America should get more U. S. aid. 

__2. One of the chief issues before Congress this 
spring was ownership of the so-called “tidelands” oil. 

__.3. Alaska has been admitted as the 49th state. 

__4. The new Administration ought to fire Democrats 
from the most important Federal positions. 

__5, Price and wage controls have been abolished. 

__6. We should tell the Russians that we will not 
abide by the Yalta and Potsdam agreements. 

__7. Congress increased income taxes. 

__.§. President Eisenhower says he would like to 
balance the Federal budget. 

__9. Danger of war increased when the Ghinese Na- 
tionalists were given freedom to attack Red China. 

__10. If the U. S. reduces tariffs, our European allies 
will make more progress toward prosperity. 


a ee 


ill. KNOW YOUR NEW ADMINISTRATION 





3.4. This one is so 
familiar that we 
won't even give 
you a hint. 


1-2. Nickname: 
“Mr. Republican.” 
Home: Ohio. Job: 
Majority leader of 
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Job: 





Name: . 








5-6. From: Massa- 
chusetts. Member 
of foamed family. 
Job: chief U. S. 


delegate to __. 


Name: H. C. L__. 












QUIZ SECTION Part |! 








UNITED STATES 


il. A BIG LAND DEAL 


Each correct answer counts 2, Total: 20. 


1. Shade with your pencil the approximate area of 
the Louisiana Purchase. 


2-3-4-5. Write, on map, name or abbreviation of four 
states wholly or partly formed from Louisiana Territory 
and draw an arrow to their approximate location. 


6. The Louisiana Purchase was made in the year __. 


7. The President at that time was 





8. One purpose of the Purchase was to get control of 
the city of 
9. This city was important because of its location at 


the mouth of the River, down which 
our western farmers shipped goods to market. 








10. The Louisiana Purchase increased the area of the 
U. S. by about (50; 100; 300) per cent. 
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Each counts 2. Total 20. 





9-10. From: Texas. 
Job: head of new 
cabinet dept. of 
fairs program. H fb 


7-8. He is the No. 
1 man in Uncle 
Sam‘s foreign af- 





and W__ 3 
Name: Oveta C. 





Job: 
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QUIZ SECTION Part II 








Know Your World 


Each group counts 20. Answer any three groups. 


1. WORLD NEWSMAKERS 

Match them up! In front of each name in Column A, 
write the number of the country, in Column B, of which 
each is the leader. Each counts 2. Total 20. 


Column A Column B 


. Jawaharlal Nehru 

. Daniel Malan 

. Mohammed Naguib 
. Syngman Rhee 

. Winston Churchil! 

. Rene Mayer 

. Konrad Adenauer 

. Juan Peron 

. Adolfo Ruiz Cortines 
10. Bao Dai 


a. Mexico 

. Great Britain 
. South Africa 

. Egypt 

>», South Korea 

. West Germany 
g. Argentina 

. Viet Nam 


France 


SCNOAk OW 


So) 


India 


li. IN THE FAR EAST 


In the blank space, write th: 
choice. Each counts 4. Total 20 


letter of the correct 


l. The United Nations’ position on the Korean 
prisoner-exchange issue is: (a) all prisoners should im- 
mediately be sent back where they came from; (b) no 
prisoner should be forced to go home against his will; 
(c) prisoners should be held indefinitely 


———2. One way in which Japan and Britain have a 
similar problem is: (a) they are both mountainous 
countries; (b) they both lack industry; (c) both must 
have a large trade in order to keep going 


___.3. One reason that Uncle Sam is-anxious about 
Indo-China is: (a) in Communist hands, it could be 


IV. REMEMBER THEIR FACES! 


& 


a base threatening all southern Asia; (b) the French 
refuse to grant any self-government; (c) most U. S. 
foreign aid goes to Indo-China. « 


4. One hopeful sign on the world horizon this 
spring was: (a) Red China joined the U. N.; (b) Rus- 
sia agreed to hold free elections in a united Korea; 
(c) sick and wounded prisoners in Korea were ex- 
changed. 

5. One U.N. achievement in the Korean War was: 
(a) Communist attackers were driven out of South 
Korea; (b) Red China withdrew her troops from Korea; 
(c) the U. N. bombed Manchurian industries. 


iil, WORLD ROUNDUP 

In the space in front of the name of each country 
or region in Group A, write the letter of the statement 
from Group B that tells why the place is in the news. 
Each counts 4. Total 20. 


Group A 
__4. Germany 
5. Western Europe 


1. Canada 

2. the Balkans 

3. Guatemala 

Group B 

a. Three former foes signed a treaty of friendship. 

b. Eisenhower urged Russia to agree to unification 
and free elections in this divided country. 

c. Pro-Communists may_get contro] of one of our 
close neighbors. 

d. Its eormous resources brought a big boom. 

e. It inches toward international unity but it still 


has a long, long way to go. 


Each counts 2. Total 20. 


9-10. He got the 
British oil. Now 
what is he going 
to do with it? 


7-8. This Swede is 
the chief execu- 
tive of a world 
organization, 


5-6. This charm- 
ing young woman 
gets her crown at 
a coronation cere- 
mony on June 2. 


1-2. After the 3-4. He’s the No. 
death of Joseph . 1 anti-Russian 
Stalin he took Communist. He is 
ever Stalin’s job army boss and 
as premier of president of 

Co saieibihhicenntaibi Se Sy CR ETT Name: Name: _.._ Name: _.___.. 
Name: Georgi Job: premier of 





BE cisccccnaes, : Job: __ 


Score for page 12. _ Total score for pages 11-12 
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. . © | ° 
Eves on Eurasia 


Here's a new way of looking at the “Old World.” 
Imagine you are in a helicopter high over Arctic Can- 
ada, with your back to the United States. (Globe, atlas, 
or wall map—such as Scholastic Magazines News Map 
of the World—should be available for consultation. ) 

1. Shade the Russian-dominated Communist coun- 
tries. 

2. Label the curving line near the top of the map. 

8. Draw the 38th parallel of latitude clear across the 
map. 

4. Label the peninsula where the United Nations and 
the Communists are at war. 


5. Draw an oil derrick as near as you can to one of 
the big Middle East oil fields. 

6. Put the letter B on Great Britain. 

7. Put the letter K on Kashmir. 

8. Write, in the correct place on the map, the name 
of the southeast Asian country which the Communists 
invaded last month. (Hint: Take the word “also” and 
change the letters around to get the name of the coun- 
try.) 
9. Put a big X on that part of the map nearest the 
U. S. or a U. S. possession. 

10, Draw an arrow pointing to Formosa. 
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Cs You Read... 


A CARTOON? 


Fletcher in Sioux City Journal 

The cartoonist is trying to say that: (a) Red China 

is a peace-loving nation; (b) Red China is tempted by 

the rich resources of southeast Asia; (c) Red China 
has broken off its friendship with Asia. 

I would propose the following title for this cartoon: 





A PARAGRAPH? 


Smashing, wrecking, destroying, the Vandals 
stormed across Western Europe and North Africa 
in the early Middle Ages. This plundering tribe dis- 
appeared centuries ago. But their name lives on. 
Vandalism! We still use the word to mean thought- 
less destroying of property. Look around your own 
town. Probably you can find the vandal’s handiwork 
~—smashed windows, broken park benches, shattered 
street lights, defaced walls, carved-up monuments 
and trees. In parks alone, the cost of vandalism runs 
to $6,000,000 a year. 


According to the paragraph above, our word “van- 
dalism” is derived from — ~~ —__. 


“Vandalism” means 
Damage to parks by vandals is estimated at 








One example of vandalism is 





— 
a 
"70 165 
wm Raslroads 
C. 


_ -eB= Mountains 


Pine Cle of Miles 
1, How far is it by air from B to F? 


2. Could you ship goods by water from N to C? 
3. If you travel from B to J, you would go in a 








generally direction. 
4. Would you expect K, F, or N to have the coolest 
climate? 
If you had to live at one of the cities marked by a 
letter on the map, which would you choose and why? 
(Answer on separate sheet of paper. ) 





A CHART? 



































Chart, from New York Times, shows Federal receipts and spending, in 
billions of dollars. 

Mark each statement true, false, or NS (not sufficient 
information).in chart to show whether true or false. 
—_—1. The peak of Government spending was in 1945. 
—__—2. The peak of Government income was in 1945. 
__.3. The new Administration will balance the 
budget. 

—____4. The largest surplus in any year of the past 10 
years was less than 20 billion dollars. 
—__—5. The national debt exceeds 250 billion dollars. 














News In Review 
(Continued from page 7) 


Richard Joseph Anuszkiewicz of 
Erie, Pa. The award is one of the an- 
nual Pulitzer Prizes in journalism, 
literature, and art. 

In 1947 and 1948 Anuszkiewicz, 
then a student at Erie, Pa., Techni- 
cal High School, won a number of 
Scholastic Art Awards. In his senior 
year, 1948, he received a Scholastic 
Art Awards scholarship to the Cleve- 
land School of Art. 

As winner of the Pulitzer travel- 
ing scholarship, the National Acade- 
my of Design chooses the art student 
it considers most premising and de- 
serving. 

In 1951 Arthur Hansen of Seattle, 
Wash., won the honor. In 1952 win- 
ner was James N. Wines of Towson, 
Md. Like Anuszkiewicz, both re- 
ceived Scholastic Art Awards schol- 
arships while in high school. 

Next week's issue of your Scho- 
lastic Magazine will bring- you se- 
lections from the 1953 Scholastic 
Awards. 

The Pulitzer Prizes were created 
in 1917. Joseph M. Pulitzer, famed 
St. Louis and New York newspaper 
editor, set up the funds for the 
awards in his will. 

This year the veteran novelist 
Ernest Hemingway received the 
$500 award for The Old Man and 
the Sea, as the best novel. 


Thru Space by Radio 


How big is space? How wide is 
the universe? 

Astronomy’s newest “tool,” the ra- 
dio telescope, can “hear” things go- 
ing on as much as six billion light- 
years away. Prof. Martin Ryle of 
Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge 
University in Eygland, predicts that 
more powerful ‘scopes will reveal a 
universe hundreds of times larger 
than that so far opened to man. 

At the meeting in Washington, 
D. C., last month of the National 
Academy of Sciences, Prof. Ryle dis- 
cussed the new radio telescope 
‘built by Cavendish Laboratory. 

Radio astronomy, developed since 
World War II, makes use of huge 
bowl-shaped radio receivers, with 
the open ends pointed toward the 
sky. Some are more than 200 feet 
across. They pick up electrical waves 
given off by many heavenly bodies, 


Radio telescopes have discovered 
hundreds of “invisible stars.” Some, 
it is believed, are stars just “being 
born.” They aren't hot enough yet to 
give off light. Others are “dying” stars, 
in which the “fires are going out.” 

The biggest optical telescope is the 
200-inch giant on Mt. Palomar in 
California. It is a reflecting telescope. 
Astronomers do not ordinarily look 
through it. Instead, a huge mirror 
focuses the light from stars on a pho- 
tographic plate. Then scientists study 
the photographs of the heavens. 

The Palomar ‘scope can “see” 
about two billion light-years into 
space. A light-year is the distance 
light can travel in a year—about 
5,880,000,000,000 miles. 

The Cavendish radio telescope 
can “hear” ‘three times as far—six bil- 
lion light-years. (In miles, that’s 35 
followed by 21 zeros.) This means 
that, in volume, the radio telescope 
covers a universe 27 times larger 
than that open to the big Palomar 
optical telescope. 

Besides revealing stars that give 
off no light, the radio telescope can 
penetrate behind clouds of cosmic 
dust and gas which, like curtains, 
cut off the view in optical telescopes. 
Besides, fogs and cloudy weather 
don’t interfere with the use of the 
radio telescope—an important ad- 
vantage in Britain's climate! 


Governors’ Get-together 


For the first time in 20 years, 
governors of the states and fterri- 
tories gathered in Washington, 
D. C., for a confidential talk with 
the President. 

Governors of every state 
Oklahoma, North Carolina, 








HIGH SCHOOL FLASH 


@ Bayonne, N. J., High School has 
neither an indoor track nor an outdoor 
cinder path, but its distance runners 
manage to do pretty well just the same. 
Johnny Kopil, 18— shown at left, taking 
a two-mile practice run around the 
edge of the gymnasium floor—recently 
won the national interscholastic mile in 
four minutes, 22.7 seconds. A few days 
previously, in another meet, he ran a 
mile in 4:20.1, the fastest time ever 
turned in by a high school miler. This 
month Kopil was sidelined as the result 
of an injury. But his teammates carried 
on. George Browne, rurining for Ba- 
yonne High, captured the mile in the 
Newark, N. J., Board of Education in- 
vitation track meet. Wide World Photo. 


and Alabama attended the two-day 
meeting last week. So were the gov- 
ernors of Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands. 

The governors received secret in- 
formation from members of the Cab- 
inet on foreign policy, national and - 
civil defense, and the nation’s finan- 
cial outlook. Relations between the 
Federal Government and the states 
were discussed. 

What's Behind It: In many fields, 
Federal and state services overlap 
and have caused friction. This ‘has 
been true especially since the de- 
pression years of the 1930s, when the 
Federal Government began giving 
much financial aid to the states. 

Last year the U. S. gave $2,400,- 
000,000 to the states for programs 
such as old-age assistance and high- 
way construction. This was a huge 
increase over 1925, when $290,000,- 
000 went to the states from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The Federal Government usually 
lays down rules for the handling of 
the programs for which aid is given. 
Many states want more freedom in 
administering these programs. They 
claim state management would be 
cheaper, and easier to supervise and 


carry out. 


Quick [7 


ON THE “ NEWS 











1. The so-called “tidelands” bill 
would give ownership of lands located 
to the 
The chief re- 
source of the lands involved in the 
controversy is 





2. Identify: British Casibbean Fed- 
eration; Laos; Pulitzer Prizes; radio tele- 


scope. 
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“SAY WHAT “™~ 
he PLEASE 


. - and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoy your World Week immensely! 
[ do not know of another teen-age 
magazine that contains such a variety of 
material as the World Week 

I think your sports column is the most 
interesting. Your article on “Bevo” 
Francis was the most complete cover 
age of the “record-smasher” that I had 
read, 

The only criticism I have is that you 
should discontinue the “Movie Check 
List” because of the many readers who 
do not like it. 

Please keep up the good work of 


trying to satisfy the minds of readers 
all over the country whose interests 
and disinterests are innumerable. 
Paul Hedges 
McIntosh H. S. 
Auburn, Ind. 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoy reading World Week so much 
that I can hardly wait until [ receive 
my issue each week. 

In your April 22 issue, I found the 
story of “Science on the Farm” excep- 
tionally interesting and very educa- 
tional. 

I also enjoy “World News in Re- 
view,” which keeps me up to date on 
the latest happenings throughout the 
world. 

I must admit that I agree with most 
of the ratings as they are given in the 
“Movie Check List.” 

Anita Becchetti 
Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

We used your article “Let’s Quit Be- 
ing Vandals!” in our World History 
class. We agreed on these ideas as pos- 
sible solutions: 

! Honol facilities 

2. parental cooperation 


8. school responsibility 

4. self projects, such as poster drives 

Congratulations on your fine article. 
Sophomore World History Class 
Anthony Wayne H. S. 
Whitehouse, Ohio 


Dear Editor: 
I think you should devote more space 
o “Ask Gay Head.” Her article gives 
wonderful information, and helps me a 
great deal. Keep up the good work. 
Eleanor Cruser 


Riverhead (N. Y.) H. § 
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Answers to last week's puzzle 
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10. 


Longest river of the 
Iberian Peninsula. 

River in France emptying 
into the Mediterranean. 
_..... the Terrible, 


medieval Russian tsar. 


2. Minneapolis and St. Paul 


~ Cities” on the 


Mississippi. 


. Young male. 

. Boy’s nickname. 

. Doctor of Laws (abbr.). 
. Printer’s measure. 

. Instigate, induce. 

. Electrical Engineer 


(abbr.). 


. Fetter, hold fast. 


3. Sum up. 


‘eo Orleans at the 


mouth of the Mississippi. 


. River in Georgia made 


famous by Stephen Fos- 
ter’s Old Folks at Home 


. River of western Siberia. 
. The devil. 
. Longest river in Italy. 


. Youth, 


. River in Scotland. 
. River in the Ukraine. 


. River in Arizona; tribu- 


4. Germanic 


5. Song of the 


7. Lump; 


. Scottish fer 


. Rome ds on the —_ 
River. 
Shakespeare’s birthplace: 
Stratford on the 
River. 


8. Gleeful. 
. Dag Hammarskjold is its 


new Secretary-General. 


. Height (abbr.). 
. This bird hoots at night. 


Second longest river in 
the world. 

. Finished. 

. Largest river in the Near 
East 

(abbr. ). 
Rhine River empties into 
the North ___. 

. A main river of India. 


. Cloth made of flax. 
. Editors (abbr. ). 
2. Signifying 


a married 
woman's maiden name. 
_— Boat- 
man. 

small, compact 
heap. 

“no” or 
“not.” 


29. River that drains most of 


equatorial Africa. 


. Food used as a lure in 


Man River’ 


By Barbara Turk, Sangudo High School 


Sangudo, Alberta, Canada 
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STUDENTS are invited te submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowl- 
edge. Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to 
the theme. For any eriginal puzzie published we will pay you $10.00. En- 
tries must include puzzle, definitions, and a s on sep sheets. 
Give name, address, school, and grade. Address: Puzzle Editor, World 
Week, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Answers in next weeks issue. 


tary of the Colorado 
River. 

. Short for noncommis- 
sioned officer next above 
a corporal. 

. Make amends for. 

. Piebald or calico horse. 


catching fish. 
. Harbor. 
5. Dead Letter Office 
(abbr.). 
. Nickname for Daniel. 
. Indefinite article. 
. River of South China. 











FIRST PRIZE 


‘250 


Plus Expense-Free Trip to Washington, D. C. 


CAROLYN HEINTZ 
Utica, New York 


SECOND PRIZE 


175° 


HUBERT GILMORE, JR. 


Waltham, Massachusetts 








THIRD FRIZE 


100° 
BETSY DU BOIS 


Evanston, Illinois 








SHEAFFER’S CLASS LEADERS 


Congratulations to the finalists in Sheaffer's nation- 


wide essay contest! It was especially difficult to 
select the winners from so many well-planned and 
executed papers. The resourcefulness and sincerity 
expressed in these entries speak well for the nation’s 
future. 


Free competitive enterprise—the subject of this 
year’s contest—has spurred Sheaffer's constantly 
to strive for continued superiority . . . has served to 
bring you the finest writing equipment ever made. 
A typical example is Sheaffer's amazing new 
Snorkel pen . . . the only pen with the magic filling 
tube that reaches out to drink the ink. 


From classroom through career, your Sheaffer's pen 
and pencil will prove dependable companions, a 
source of pride. Own or give Sheatfer’s and be sure. 


SHEAFFERSS 


wits oor fO\ oF OIistincrion 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort Madison, lowa, U.S.A. 
In Canada: Malton, Ont. e In Australia: Melbourne 





25 FOURTH PRIZES 





‘25° 


EACH 


Constance Beaty 

Mt. Vernon, New York 

Nan Biggins 

Loveland Colorado 
ohn Braithwaite 
ew Bedford, Mass 


Milton L. Brooks, Jr. 


Lombard, Illinois 
Patricia Ann Collins 
Arlington, Virginia 
Judy A. Davis 
Appleton, Wisc. 
Terence Davis 
Arlington, Virginia 
Irene R. Henson 
Cedat Rapids, lowa 
William Howard 
Utica, New York 
Bonnie Huffman 
Owensboro, Kentucky 
Richard Lehrman 
Harrisburg, Pa 
Robin-Claire Leong 
Wailuku, Maui, Hawau 


Anthony Low 

Kent, Conn 

Margaret Orlett 
West Portsmouth, Ohiw 
Jocile Pedigo 
Clinton, Oklahoma 
George Quester 
Mineola, New York 
Robert C. Relyea 
Delmar, New York 
Roger B. Robbins 
Arlington, Virginia 
Timothy B. Robinson 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Heinz Helmut Schramm 
Orumwa, lowa 

James Secord 

Great Neck, New York 
Richard Stillman 
Flushing, New York 
William Supowit 
Brooklyn, New York 


Patricia Warren 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


Louise Wesswick 
Rock Springs, Wyomine 


50 Honorable Mention Prizes of Deluxe 
Sheaffer Pens. Winners notified by mail. 











OBODY in the tennis world ever 

says, “It ain't gonna rain no mo’, 

no mo’.” That would be the height of 

foolishness. For everybody knows “it’s 

gonna rain mo’ and mo’”—Mo and Me 
championships, of course. 

I'm referring to Maureen “Little Mo” 
Connolly, the girl wonder of the tennis 
world, Not yet 18 years of age, she’s 
already won the national crown twice 
in a row. And last year, in her first 
season of international play, she waltzed 
off with the English, French, and Aus- 
tralian titles! 

Where Little Mo will go from here 
is easy to guess. It can’t be anywhere 
but to the top of the all-time hit parade. 
Remember, she isn’t 18 yet, and there’s 
no reason why she can’t keep improv- 
ing until she reaches 30! 

Take all our great women players— 
Helen Wills, Helen Jacobs, Alice 
Marble, Sarah Palfrey Cooke, and Paul- 
ine Betz. Each of them kept improving 
right into their 30's. 

The all-time national champ is Helen 
Wills. She copped the title 7 times. 
Marble, Jacobs, and Betz won it 4 
times. As you can quickly see, Maureen 
appears a cinch to knock over all the 
records, 

I first heard about Maureen in the 
spring of 1949. I had written an article 
in praise of a young up-and-coming star 
named Laura Lou Jahn. Soon after the 
article appeared in print, I received a 
letter from a sophomore at Cathedral 
High School in San Diego, Calif. She 
wrote (this appeared in my April 15, 
1949 column) : 

“Sure, Laura Lou’s a great tennis 
player. For a 15-year-old, she’s a marvel 
—as you said. But what does that make 
Maureen Connolly? Maureen is only 14, 
and she’s polished off Laura Lou twice. 

“Maureen, who's a classmate of mine, 
doesn’t get around as much as Laura 
Lou and thus doesn’t get the publicity. 


Merrier! 


But she’s a better player, and all the 
experts out our way believe she’s going 
to be one of the greatest of all time.” 

That letter writer (she never signed 
her name) certainly knew what she was 
talking about! 


Short Shots 


pFunny thing about baseball rookies. 
Most of them come up with marvelous 
records—and flop with a thud. Others 
come up with very little on the record— 
and make good right off the bat. 

Take the National League’s three 
outstanding pitching rookies of 1952- 
Hoyt Wilhelm, Warren Hacker, and 
Joe Black. Wilhelm led the league in 
earned-run average, while winning 15 
games and losing only 3 for the Giants. 
Hacker was second in earned-run aver- 
age, while winning 15 and losing 9 for 
the Cubs. Black was picked Rookie of 
the Year after winning 15 and losing 4 
for the championship Dodgers. 

Yet none of them came up to the big 
time with much of a record. Wilhelm’s 
record at Minneapolis was 11 won and 
14 lost; Hacker’s mark at Los Angeies 
was 8 won and 15 lost; while Black 
posted a minor league record of 11 
won and 12 lost. Go figure it out! 


p»We've got a personal interest in Bill 
Consolo, the Boston Red Sox’s sensa 
tional $65,000 bonus rookie. As a high 
school student in Southern California, 
Bill won a Gold Key in the Ceramic 


Art Division of this magazine’s 1953 
Art Awards! Bill is rated the greatest 
high school ball player to come out 
of California in the past 10 years. In 
fact, he was scouted by big league 
teams since the age of 12! 


pPeople are still sending in nomina- 
tions for the heaviest high school foot- 
ball player in the land. Latest batch 
includes: 


“Our boy, Herman (Pud) Cheatum, 


Acti 
Girl wonder Maureen “Little Mo’ Con- 
nolly, who may well go on to become 
No. 1 on the Hit Parade of Tennis Queens. 


makes all the scales_groan. He stands 
6 feet even and weighs 364 pounds. He 
was allJeague in football] and is also an 
outstanding basketball player. We be- 
lieve he’s the strongest person in 
Kansas. Practically every major college 
in the U. S. is after him.” Vince Benson, 
Kingman (Kans.) H.S. 

“Ed Castro, 5-feet-9 dnd 321 pounds, 
was a one-man defensive team for Uni- 
versity H.S. in Los Angeles, Calif. Uni- 
versity also had the area’s lightest 
player in 118-pound Isamu Moramoto, 
a fine line-backer.” Jerry Weiner, Sports 
Dept., Citizen-News, Hollywood, Calif. 

“Joe Raymo, our center, stands 6- 
feet-6 and weighs 310 pounds.” Ken 
Liberty, Stillwater (Minn.) H.S. 

“Lodi (Calif.) H.S. has a defensive 
guard named Leon Hoist who weighs 
310 pounds.” Howard Crider, Merced 
(Calif.) HLS. 


pThirteen students from Walnut Ave. 
Junior H.S., Clairton, Pa., didn’t like 
my prediction that the Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates would finish last in the National 
League. “This is an insult,” they write 
“Pittsburgh has the best power hitters, 
pitchers, and fielders in both leagues. 
They also have a great manager, and 
the home-run king in Ralph Kiner. 
Pittsburgh shall end in the first division, 
and that’s no hooey.” 

Such loyalty is very rare—and very 
touching. I sincerely hope that the 
Pirates do wind up in the first division. 
But it'll take a miracle—and that’s no 
hooey. 

—HermMan L. Mastin, Sports Editor 














What Next in Korea? 
(Continued from page 10) 





believes, until we're confident the 
Communists won't start new aggres- 
sions. The President says the Reds 
can build up this confidence in several 
ways, such as (1) by letting the Ko- 
reans hold free elections to unite their 
country; (2) by ending the Communist- 
Jed revolts in Indo-China and Malaya. 


SLOW UP OUR DEFENSE EFFORT? 

“No!” says John Foster Dulles, U. S. 
Secretary of State. “We must not as- 
sume that the danger is over.” Korea 
isn’t the only stake in the cold war. 
Communists could still strike elsewhere 
at regions even more important, such as 
Western Europe or the Middle East. 
The best way to prevent new aggres- 
sions, our Government believes, is to 
continue the free world’s “build up” of 
armed strength. 

Suppose the armistice talks fail. Then 
what do we do? 


QUIT? — Few Americans recommend 
such a move. The U. N. has already 
won its announced objective—to rescue 
South Korea from aggression. If we pull 
out now, we'd be inviting the Reds to 
gobble up all of Korea. 


LAUNCH ALL-OUT WAR against 
Russia and China? Our Government has 
stated time and again: “We will protect 
ourselves if attacked but we will not 
start a war.” Our goal in Korea is to end 
the conflict and keep it from spreading 
into a third world war. Most Americans 
believe the free world can achieve peace 
and safety without fighting an all-out 


war. 


CONTINUE THE“LIMITED WAR”?— 
rhis is our most likely course, if the 
armistice talks fail again. Americans 
have suggested several ways of increas- 
ing U. N. pressure to make the Reds 
quit. Among these ways are: Tighten 
the blockade of China to prevent the 
Chinese from receiving shipments of 
war materials by sea; bomb Communist 
China to “knock out” Communist war 
industries, supply lines, and military 
bases used to wage the Korean War; 
help the Chinese Nationalists carry out 
raids against China from their refuge on 
Formosa island; launch a new offensive 
in Korea to crush the Communist 
armies. 

All these actions are risky. They 
might set off an all-out war with Com- 
munist China and its ally, Russia. 

In these “touchy” times, it’s wise to 
keep in mind these words of President 
F.isenhower from his speech last month 
to the American people: “The free 
world knows—out of the bitter wisdom 
of experience—that vigilance and sacri- 





fice are the price of liberty.” 



















Even at his age, this boy knows that 
the only true security a man or wo- 
man can have is a marketable ability 
~—knowledge and training that in- 
dustry wants, needs and is ready to buy. 

For that reason, he is studying 
mathematics and the physical sciences 
in high school to equip himself for 
college engineering so that he can 
enter business with a special skill. He 
knows these studies are every high 
school student’s open door to the 
great opportunities engineering and 
science offer youth today. 

This June 23,000 engineering grad- 
uates—boys and girls who planned 
their futures wisely—will enter an ex- 
citing profession where startirg sal- 
aries are high. 

Think of the thrilling new develop- 
ments they will become a part of— 
supersonic jets and rockets, electronic 
computers, atomic power. Some will 
become modern-day explorers in 
search of oil or radioactive ores, some 
will design machines, many will build 
dams, roads, plan whole communi- 
ties. Still others will become techni- 


own future 
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cally trained salesmen or enter their 
own business. 

All of them will be doing important 
work, all will have a good chance for 
steady employment and advancement. 
Their specialized, professional train- 
ing will be needed for years to come 
to meet this generation’s tremendous 
shortage of trained engineering per- 
sonnel. 

Don’t throw away your chance for 
a valuable and interesting future. 
Take those high school courses that 
will enable you to study engineering 
if you want to when you reach college 
age. For more information, see your 
math or science teacher, guidance 
counsellor, a prominent engineer in 
your community, or write to the En- 
gineering Manpower Commission, 29 
West 39 Street, New York 18, New 
York, for the free booklet, “Engi- 
neering As A Career.” 
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The 1953 editions of these 

Ww two favorite annuals are 
mow ready at your dealers. 
Get your copies from him 
or write direct enclosing 
Se in coin for Famous 
Slugger Year Book and 
10c for Official Softball 
Rules. Hillerich & Bradsby 
Co., Louisville 2, Ky,, 
Dept. 5-32. 


LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER BATS 


a SOFTBALL 
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Zeppelins, Semi-Postals, Airmails, High Values. 
Big bargain lists and approvals ineluded. 


JAMESTOWN STAMP, JAMESTOWN 510, N. Y, 


FREE BOOK 


will hedp you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 





@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
your pnt Send for 
this FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience— 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


GUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept. 3! 500 Firth Ave., New York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlon tennis book, “How 
to Inpanove Your Tannisa Game™ by Vinnie Richard 


Name 





Addr 
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LHe fll Dunlop 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 








Operation ‘‘Kidlift’’ 


Korea’s Little Orphan Airline 


“SP HEY'RE out there in no man’s land 

—Korean kids who've lost their 
parents—living like animals, foraging in 
the snow for bark and scraps of frozen 
garbage. It’s a miracle that they’re still 
alive in this bitter winter cold!” 

It was a U.N. relief worker speaking. 
Listening were a group of U. S. Ma- 
rines. They were members of Air Group 
12 stationed at a base close to the Ko- 
rean battlefront. Up spoke Sgt. Harry 
Ball, “Why couldn't we take a plane in 
there and haul out those kids?” 

Sgt. Ball’s idea became the “talk” of 
the base. Some one nicknamed it Opera- 
tion “Kidlift.” Everybody said: “Let's 
do it!” But the commanding officer cut 
in, “Hold on, boys. First, we’ve got to 
get an okay from top headquarters.” 

The request was sent—and the an- 
swer received. The commanding officer 
smiled as he told the news: “Permission 
granted—provided the project doesn’t 
interfere with our combat duties.” 

The leathernecks snapped into ac- 
tion. They sent the U.N. worker back 
to no man’s land to round up the wan- 
dering orphans. He signaled the base 
by radio. A big Marine transport plane 
flew out to meet him. 


“THEY'LL EAT YOUI”’ 


At first, the Marine flyers had a hard 
time persuading the orphans to enter 
the plane. (Later, they learned that the 
Communists had told the youngsters: 
“The Americans will eat you.”) The 
plane made several trips into the frozen 
wasteland, and brought out about 200 
kids, 

Each time the “Kidlift” plane arrived 
back at the base, the Marines were 
lined up waiting. As each shivering kid 
came out the door, a Marine stepped 
up, wrapped him in his parka, and car- 
ried him to the mess hall. There the 
Korean orphans got their first square 
meal in months. 

The Marines went “all-out” for the 
Korean kids. They built an orphanage 
out of an abandoned building and ham- 
mered together beds and furniture 
made from bomb crates, They tailored 
extra blankets and military clothing into 
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pants, dresses, and underwear for the 
orphans. They whittled sling shots and 
hobby horses for the boys, stuffed and 
stitched Raggedy Ann dolls for the 
girls. 

All hands wrote home to their fami- 
lies, churches, and friends. Soon, big 
parcels of clothes, food, and toys began 
arriving from “Stateside.” The Marines 
took turns “standing watch” at the 
orphanage. The tough leathernecks 
played: with the kids, bathed them, 
told them stories, and taught them Eng- 
lish. 

The Marines donated regularly from 
their pay to cover the orphans’ living 
expenses. They also scrounged up cash 
by ingenious schemes. For example, a 
private auctioned off his 13-inch-long 
“handlebar” mustache to home town 
folks, as a fund-raising stunt. The $100 
he received went to the orphanage. 

Not long ago Marine Air Group 12 
moved to a new base. But members 
come back regularly to see the orphans, 
and they continue to send money for 
orphanage expenses. 

The commanding officer of Air Group 
12 told a reporter recently: “Those kids 
belong to the Marines. We take care of 
them as we would our own families. 
But don’t think it’s all one-sided. The 
children give back warmth and grati- 
tude and affection that mean a lot to 
men living a bleak life in the midst of 
a bloody war.” 

The Marines of Air Group 12 aren't 
our only fighting men who help suffer- 
ing Koreans. The First U. S. Army 
Corps has raised $77,000 to provide 
artificial limbs for Korean ‘children 
crippled in the war. The U. S. 7th Di- 
vision contributes about $450 a month 
for Korean relief. Nearly every U. S. 
military unit has adopted an orphanage, 
a hospital, or other relief program 
which it supports from its own pay. 

—Bos STEARNS 


You can do your part for Korea, too. 
Bundle up clothing and shoes you don’t 
need and send them, postage paid, to 
American Velief for Korea. The A.R.K. 
will ship them to the Korean people. 
Items most needed are all kinds and 
sizes of underwear and outer garments, 
socks and stockings, mittens, scarves, 
hats, caps, rubbers and low-heeled 
shoes. Mail to the A.R.K. at any of 
these addresses: (1) 10901 Russet St., 
Oakland, Calif. (2) 4578 Worth St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. (3) 3146 Lucas 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. (4) 1600 Tchoupi- 
toulas St., New Orleans, La. (5) 52-15 
Flushing Ave., Maspeth, L. L, N. Y. 





Q. After you've 
spent a week end 
visiting a friend, 
should you write a 


thank-you note to - 


your friend, or to 
her mother? 


A. Be sure to 
sag, i write to 


Gay Head 


your 
friend’s mother, 
and the sooner the 
better. Make it a short note, and a 
sincere one (no “gushing”!) telling her 
how much you-énjoyed your visit, and 
thanking her for her hospitality. 

You don’t have to write to your 
friend, too, but you can be 100 per 
cent sure that she’d appreciate a letter 
from you! Since both she and her 
mother made your week end possible 
in different ways, don’t you think you 
really owe each of them a special 
“thank you”? 


Q. If a fellow can't get to see a girl 
alone, is it okay for him to ask her for 
a date while she’s with another girl? 


A. It would be better not to. Asking 
one girl for a date when she’s with an- 
other girl would probably make girl- 
number-two feel “left out.” If you can’t 
see the girl you'd like to date alone at 
school, phone her in the evening. Mr. 
Bell’s invention is a means to a date 
that’s just as acceptable as an in-person 
invitation—and some girls like it even 
better! 


Q. When you go out to dinner and 
upset something on the tablecloth, what 
should you doP 


A. Apologize sincerely to’ your hos- 
tess, do anything you can to elean up 
what you've spilled, and then let the 
matter drop. If you keep on apologizing 
all evening, you'll just make everyone 
else feel uncomfortable. But if you try 
to “forget” the incident as quickly as 
possible, the meal should continue 
smoothly and your hostess will be grate- 
ful to you. 

If the accident occurs in a restaurant, 
quietly ask the waiter to do any neces- 
sary cleaning up. He'll. probably size 
up the situation as soon as he appears, 
without your having to explain any- 
thing. Don’t dwell on the “tragedy” 
here, either. Accidents like this happen 
to almost everyone at some time and 
the less embarrassed you act, the less 
embarrassed everyone else will feel. 


OUR FRONT COVER: 


How'd you like to go picture-hunting 
150 feet below the Mediterranean Sea— 
like S. A. Nielsen, the photographer in 
our cover picture? 

Nielsen is wearing a deep-sea diving 
outfit with a special helmet, air bottles 
on his back, rubber “feet,” a lead belt, 
and a knife which he takes along for 
protection against octopuses. 

He claims to be the first man who 
ever took flash pictures under water. 
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You see his apparatus in the photo. It is 
a home-made pressurized camera box, 
which ean be used either with a movie 
cantera or a sti] camera and synchron 
ized flash. 

The photo was taken below the Med 
iterranean Sea, off the Riviera in south 
ern France, by another photographer 
who also had a Nielsen camera box 
The picture was taken by still camera 
and flashlight. At that depth (150 feet) 
there isn’t enough light to take moving 
pictures:—Wide World photo. 








“With so many young people at the telephone 
company, there’s always something doing — parties, 
picnics, bowling, singing. . . . We're having a 
‘Family Night’ next week —why don’t you come?” 


“I'd love to, Sally. Can I bring Tom? I think 
he'd like to know more about.the phone company.” 


“Sure, bring him. You'll have a swell time— 
and you'll like the folks here, too, they're so friendly!” 


There may be a telephone job waiting for you! 
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CUTICURA clears up 


your bad compiexion 


Blackheads and ex- 
ternally caused pim- 
ples are promptly 
relieved when you 
cleanse with fragrant, 
mildly medicated 
Cuticura Soap, apply 
Cuticura Oint- 
ment nightly and 
Cuticura Liquid 
during the day 
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‘Insist on JUNEMAN’S ' 
|GENUINE GUT STRINGS! 
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ine Arts, interior Design, Fashion Itius- 
Design, Art in Advertis- 


Costume 
oe, Sere, om cee Landseaps. Rooms available 
ire regarding time payment pian. 


TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
“America’s Most Progressive Art Institution.” 
2323 $.W. 27th Avenue Miami, Fila. 

for 5¢ Post. Bargain 


FREE! rece 
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FROGMAN 


ne few NATIONAL FROGMAN CLUS today! Send 
00 with your name and address to the clud head- 


. Here is iin $400 us will get 

total 00 in value 

JOIN ! whic i) cae De ased toward the 

Purchase of official Frogman equip- 

ment, redeemabdie in your loca! sport- 

* ing goods store or department. 

A miniature rubber replica of 2 pair of 

"FROG FEET hay flippers for your ey 
lapel or windshiel 

3. Attractive membership care 4 certifying yew 


4A FROGMAN decal 
6. A nooiet on my LD to Swim Underwater” 
6. jote colateg ct rwos 
A ic newspapers for @ year of club 
pictures and articles about FROGMAN 
equipment and instruction. 


GEA FROGMAN | Send your $1.00 TODAY! 
NA FROGMAN CLUB 


1428 8. Maple A 
be Angeies | ia 

entiomen: A ts $1.00 in cash, check or 
mo order. me in the NATIONA 
FROGMAN CLUB fer one year, and sen 
ge the items above. 
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| so much cheating,” 





On Your Honor? 


Central High students were about to 


| vote on whether to have an honor sys- 
tem for examinations. Gail Parker and 


Bruce Saunders were talking it over. 

I don’t think there would be nearly 
said Gail, “if the 
teachers left us alone during exams. 


| With someone in the room standing 


over us evéry minute, you can’t blame 
the kids for feeling that the faculty 
doesn’t trust them, They get so they 
think it’s smart to try to get away with 


| cheating right under the proctor’s eyes.” 


I don’t agree with you,” said Bruce. 
“The kids who cheat now would find it 
just that much easier if no teacher were 
around to keep an eye on them. And 
the rest would think they were getting 
the short end of the deal by playing 
fair—~and probably they'd begin to 
cheat, too.” 

“No, they wouldn't,” Gail insisted. 
“Even if they thought of cheating, 
they'd know they'd lose the respect of 
their classmates if anyone saw them— 
not to mention what it would do to their 
own self-respect. Anyway, part of the 
honor system is the understanding that 
anyone who sees another student cheat- 
ing should ask him to report himself. If 
the student refused, the one who saw 
him would report him.” 

“That would never work,” Bruce de- 
clared flatly. “One student won’t tattle 
on another.” 

“Well, I think most boys and girls are 
mature enough to do their own work 
and show they can be trusted. And the 
rest will play fair, too, when they see 
it’s ‘the thing to do,’” said Gail. “I think 
the honor system is worth a try.” 


1. How would you vote? Why? If 
your school set up an honor system, 
would you abide by it? Would you live 
up to the code just as much for a daily 
quiz as for a final exam? Would you 
cheat a little if you knew that others 
were cheating and getting away with it? 
Would you report cheating by other 
students? Would you be proud of your- 
self for not cheating, or feel sorry you 
didn’t take advantage of a chance to 
get a higher grade? Would your de- 
cision not to cheat be based on the fear 
of being caught, on your wish to keep 
your classmates’ respect, or on your 
own personal code of honor? 

2. Do you think the honor system 
would work in your school? Or would 
the opportunity to cheat prove to be too 


much for boys and girls your age? Why 
do people cheat? To appear “smarter” 
than they are—or than others are? Be- 
cause they’re lazy, and prefer to take 
things the “easy” way? Because they're 
afraid of being scolded by parents or 
teachers for a poor grade? What about 
the person who just cheats “once in a 
while”? Would you excuse him on the 
grounds that “everyone slips up occa- 
sionally”? 

3. Are people who cheat on an exam 
likely to cheat on a job? Would you 
trust them with your money—or your 
friendship and confidence? Who is 
harmed most by cheating? The teacher? 
The entire class? The students who 
don’t cheat? The cheater who gets 
caught? Or the cheater—whether he’s 
caught or not—because he knows, deep 
down, that he’s doing wrong? 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “Man on a Tightrope 
Wi i-Shane. 4iiThe Desert Rats. 
“Destination Gobi. “HMMember 
of the Wedding. 4“ Wherever She Goes. 
“vv Bright Road. “The Tall Texan. 
“i“Seminole. “Angel Face. “Thief of 
Venice. “The Hitch-Hiker. 

Comedy: “The Stooge. “vr 
My Pal Gus, “Never Wave at a WAC. 
“No Time for Flowers. 

Musical: “iCall Me Madam. 
i Lili. ~~ By the Light of the Sil- 
very Moon ###I Love Melvin. -vw~ 
Stars and Stripes Forever. “Road to 
Bali. All Ashore. “The Stars Are 
Singing. The Desert Song. 

3-D: “House of Wax. “Man in 
the Dark. “Bwana Devil. 





Lights Out 


He: “What would I have to give you 
for one little kiss?” 


She: “Chloroform.” 
Btetson U. Reporter 


Second Sight 


He: “I fell in love with her at first 
sight.” 
She: “Why didn’t you marry her?” 


He: “I took another look.” 
Huntingtonian 


No Overtime 


“If your folks won’t consent to your 
marrying Jack,” a girl said to her friend, 
“why don’t you elope?” 

“Not a chance,” retorted the other. 
“fack’s a painter and he won't climb a 


ladder after 4:30 p.m.” 
Rotarview 
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This Way, Please 


The movie usher was in the dentist's 
( hair 

“Now, Miss,” asked the dentist, 
‘which tooth is giving you al] the 
trouble?” 

‘Second from the left in the bal- 
conv,” she replied. 


The Blindfold Test 


James: “Father, can you write your 
name with your eyes shut?” 

Father: “1 think so, James.” 

James: “All right then, Father, let's 
see you shut them and sign this report 


care j ° 
No. Carolina Education 


Anchors Aweigh 

Boh Hope: “What kind of soup is 
this?” 

Bing Crosby: “Why, that’s Navy bean 
soup.” 

Hope: “Well, then what are these 
noodles doing in it?” 

Crosby: “Convoys!” 


Nonbreakable 


At a circus in a nearby town a man 
stood thoughtfully looking at the 
camels. Then he picked up a straw, 
placed it on the camel's back and wait- 
ed. Nothing happened. “Wrong straw,” 
he muttered and walked away. 


Philnews 














The Open Read for Boys 
“What are you all dressed up about?” 


Investigation 

An efficiency expert stalked into a 
Washington office. He walked up to 
two clerks and asked the first, “What 
do you do here?” 

The clerk, fed up with red tape, 
buck-passing, forms, office politics, and 
above all, efficiency experts, answered: 
“I don’t do a thing!” 

The efficiency expert nodded, made 
a note, then said to the second clerk, 
“And you, what's your job here?” 

The second clerk, a fellow sufferer, 
said, “I den’t do a thing either.” 

The efficiency expert's ears perked 
up. “Hmmmm,” he said, “duplication!” 


Home Folks 


Three-letter Word 


Working on a crossword puzzle, Mrs. 
Clark asked: “What is a female sheep?” 
“Ewe,” replied Mr. Clark, and the 


battle was on. 
Auburn Platnema: 


Playful 


The patient told her doctor she was 
so worried that she had butterflies in 
her stomach. 

“Take an aspirin,” advised the doc- 
tor, “and the butterflies will go away.” 

Whereupon the lady moaned, “But | 
took an aspirin—they’re playing ping- 


pong with it now!” 
Wis. Telephone News 


Three Little Words 


A college senior dated a young lady 
from a nearby girl's school a few times. 
Then some weeks passed, and when she 
hadn't heard from him, she sent a tele- 
gram reading: DEAD, DELAYED, OR 
DISINTERESTED? 

To which the young man promptly 
wired back: HUNTING, FISHING, 


OR TRAPPING? 
Port Arthur News 


Filet of Sole 
The shoemaker was explaining to a 
customer the reason for the poor quality 
of his half-soles. 
“All the good leather,” said the shoe- 


maker, “is going into steaks.” 
The Ram- Buller 


Plaid or Plain? 

A young woman patient was discus- 
sing with her dentist the treatment of 
her badly discolored upper right central 
incisor. 

“Dr. Olsen,” she asked seriously, 
“could you put a slipcover on this tooth 


for me?” 
Oral Hygiene 


Hee-haw! 


There once was a young cireus dancer 
Who tugged at the tail of her prancer. 
People shouted, “You fool! 
That horse is a mule!” 
But they never received any answer. 
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Have your Racket Strung with 


GENUINE 
GUT 


4 Top-ranking players 
agree! Nothing takes 

the place of genuine gut. 
Ask for VICTOR Strings 
... genuine gut at its best. 
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Sunshine Biscuits, ws. 
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COPYRIGHT 1853, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Coca-Cola... 
the refreshment 


of friends 


“Like people and show it’’... 

that’s the formula for making friends. 
What better way 

to show esteem for your guests 

than to offer 

fine food and refreshment. 

Serving delicious ice-cold Coca-Cola 
is hospitality at its best 

... thoughtfulness your guests 


will remember. 
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BRAYMER DIMOND 


Senior Scholastic and 
World Week 
Editorial Advisory Board 


BRAYMER, CLARA V.; Consultant for Social Studies, Trenton, 
N. J. M.A., Teachers College, Columbia University. Former 
teacher, Central High School, Trenton, N. J. Director of Audio- 
Visual Workshops. Advisory Board, Social Education, National 
Council for Social Studies. 


DIMOND, STANLEY E.: Professor of Education, University of 
Michigan. Ph.D., University of Michigan. Teacher, Chairman 
of Social Studies Department, Supervisor of Department of 
Social Studies, Detroit Public Schools, 1929-1944. Director, 
Detroit Citizenship Education Study, 1944-50. Past President, 
National Council for the Social Studies. 


DUNSTER, CORLIE F.: Teacher of Social Studies and Librarian, 
Shelby (Montana) High School. B.S., State Agricultural College 
of South Dakota. Past county superintendent of schools, Golden 
Valley County, Montana (1920-1923). Active in many state and 
community education associations and international projects. 


FLETCHER, JACK W.:; Chairman, Social Studies Department, 
Tarpon Springs (Fla.) High School. A.B., Emory University. 
President-elect, Florida Education Association, Member, Cur- 
riculum Committee, Florida Council for the Social Studies, 


DUNSTER 


MILLER SELKEN 
GREENE, MARY S.: Teacher, Social Studies Department, Brook- 
lyn (N. Y.) High School for Homemaking. M.A., Fordham Uni- 
versity. Member of special curriculum committees and former 
Borough Discussion leader in New York City Board of Education. 


MILLER, SARAH L.: Chairman, Social Studies Department, 
Simon Gratz High School, Philadelphia, Pa. Ed. D., Temple 
University. Teacher, private and public schools in New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Member, National Council for 
Social Studies. 


NEIDICH, OSCAR A.: Teacher, Social Studies Department, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. M.A. and post 
graduate work at Teachers College, Columbia University. Former 
lecturer on international problems in New York City youth and 
adult centers. 
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SELKEN, MARY A.: Chairman, Social Studies Department, 


Editor, Pinellas Classroom Teacher. 


Capitol Hill Senior High School, Oklahoma City, Okla. M.A. 





At Our Corner 


NCE a year in May, Scholastic 
Magazines entertain the members 

of their Editorial Advisory Boards for 
an important two-day conference. This 
year the conference will be held on 
May 23-24 at the new Scholastic offices, 
33 West 42d Street, New York City. 
We shall move to our new home only 
the week before, and the visit of our 
advisers will be our first housewarming. 
At these annual meetings, the con- 
tents of all our magazines for the past 
years are evaluated, and editorial pro- 
grams and problems for the coming 
years are thoroughly discussed. The en- 
tire editorial staff participates, and our 
editors and writers profit immensely by 
the wisdom and experience of our ad- 
visers. Many policies adopted by our 
editors grow out of suggestions from 
our advisers and the stimulating dis- 
cussions that they initiate. In addition, 


the meetings have most enjoyable over- 
tones of a social kind, including 
luncheons, dinners, and theatre parties. 

Our six classroom magazines have a 
total of 29 members in their Editorial 
Advisory Boards: five each for Practical 
English, Literary Cavalcade, and J::nior 
Scholastic; eight for Senior Scholastic 
and World Week, both for high school 
social studies; and six for NewsTime. 
Since this is the first year that News- 
Time, our new publication for the mid- 
dle elementary grades, has been in ex- 
istence, the NewsTime board will meet 
for a special preliminary session on 
May 22. 

The members of the Editorial Ad- 
visory Boards are chosen for their out- 
standing qualifications through an ex- 
haustive process of investigation. Apart 
from their standing and achievements 
as educators, they are selected for wide 
geographical] distribution from various 
types of communities, and to give bal- 
anced representation to various fields 


of specialization. The majority are class- 
room teachers of English, Social Studies, 
or elementary grades. Others are sub- 
ject supervisors in city school systems, 
curriculum authorities, or professors 
from university schools of education. 

Approximately half the members re- 
tire each year, in order to maintain con- 
tinuity from one year to the next and to 
provide a constant influx of fresh abil- 
ities and interests. 

In June, after the meetings of the 
subject-matter advisory boards, the 
executives of Schoiastic also meet with 
the members of the National Advisory 
Council. This group, composed of 
leading school administrators, eity su- 
perintendents, and high school princi- 
pals, considers general problems of 
publication policy from the standpoint 


of administration. 


PRESENT AND PUBLISHER 





